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EDITORIAL 


ITTING as a novice in an editor’s chair is not one of the: 
Ge comfortable situations. But the position is greatly’ 

eased for the new incumbent by his inheriting the tradition. 
and the good will built up by his two predecessors. I would like: 
to assure readers that I have no intention of deliberately departing ; 
from the one or of dissipating the other, and to ask for their: 
indulgence if to begin with they find THe Lire oF THE Spirit) 
falling short of what they have grown accustomed to expect.. 
If they care to give any more active support than mere indulgence, | 
in the shape of practical suggestions and criticisms, they will be: 
most welcome. 

Fr Henry St John, in his farewell editorial last month, com-. 
mended me to the support of contributors as well as of readers. , 
I would like to say that more than anything else I covet two kinds; 
of contribution in particular; first, translations of passages, about: 
2,000 words in length, from the ancient Fathers; secondly, short: 
1,500-word sketches of saints, beati, and other outstanding: 
Christian figures. I would like to have such a sketch as a regular: 
monthly feature, and I am happy to have one in this issue by’ 
S.M.C., Dominican authoress of Brother Petroc’s Return, to open: 
the series. 

I must also ask for the forbearance of contributors if articles: 
are sometimes returned to them, or if they are provisionally: 
accepted, and then fail to appear for a long time. But the chief’ 
function of an editor, I suppose, is to choose; he can perform it: 
best if he has plenty to choose from; and selection must involve: 
the stern necessity of rejection. 


VV WV 
SECULAR INSTITUTES: II—FOR THE WORLD 


‘TERESA MELIA 


; ENT into the world on my errand.’ The word apostle 
signifies one who is sent. 
Who sends, to whom, and why? Christ is the sender. 
To whom does Christ send his apostles? To the whole world. 
The Kingdom of God has no visible frontiers, it is within the 
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heart of each human being. ‘Go out all over the world and preach 


the gospel to the whole of creation’ (Mark xvi, 15). What is 


Christ’s errand? To deliver the message ‘which concerns the Word 
who is Life’. 

‘What he was from the first, what we have heard about him, 
what our own eyes have seen of him, what it was that met our 
gaze and the touch of our hands.’ (IJohn i, 1.) Why is the message 
delivered? “That you too may share in our fellowship . . . with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ.’ 

There in a nutshell is the raison d’étre for the apostle. In the 
name of Christ, in the name of the Church, he goes on his errand, 
which is no personal human affair, but divine, eternal. Yet it 
must be translated into human language and transmitted in a 
most personal way. Like St John the Baptist, his whole life should 
give utterance to the message, so that all his actions should be a 
voice delivering with truth and integrity the good news of Christ. 

Before considering in detail the apostolate of Secular Institutes 


let us reflect a little on the profound significance of this word 


‘apostle’, sometimes so glibly used. From our Lord’s own words 
in the Gospel of St John we learn much. “The learning which I 
impart is not my own: it comes from him who sent me’ (John 
Vii, I6). 

ay man who delivers a message of his own, seeks to win 
credit for himself: when a man seeks to win credit for one who 
sent him, he tells the truth, there is no dishonesty in him. (ibid., 18.) 

‘The actions which my Father has enabled me to achieve, those 
very actions which I perform bear me witness that it is the 
Father who sent me.’ (John v, 36.) 

An apostle, then, must be utterly dependent on the sender, 
on Christ. He must be disinterested—wholly given over to 


delivering Christ’s message, not his own. No room here for self- 


seeking, personal ambition or vainglory. Uncompromising and 
true—there must be no falsification of the Word of God. More- 
over, his actions, his very life must witness to the truth that he is 
‘sent by God’. Cardinal Feltin once said: “We must become 
what we are.’ People today are less interested in dialectics than 
in the silent shining example of those around them. Heart is 
only touched by heart, by the genuine warmth of personal love 
and an integrity of life. Love is the dynamic source of the aposto- 
late, its nourishment, its vivifying power. 
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Of this love, St John of the Cross says: ‘A little of such love is _ 
more to God’s glory and serviceable for the soul and the interests 
of the Church, than all works put together.’ And Oscar Wilde 
remarks: ‘Most people live for love and admiration. But it is by 
love and admiration that we should live.’ If God himself is the 
Person we love and admire, how penetrating must be the 
influence, for we give people to eat not of our own fruits, but 
the fruit of the vine on which we are grafted. ‘I am come to cast 
fire on earth and what will I but that it be enkindled?’ 

Light and warmth—these we must give to the souls of all we 
encounter, souls so many of them, groping in the darkness and 
benumbed by fear, uncertainty, and lack of love. 

Fr Mateo, the great apostle of the Sacred Heart, describes 
an apostle as a ‘chalice full to the brim of Jesus, and overflowing 
onto the world’. This agrees with the ancient maxim of philo- 
sophy, Agere sequitur esse, ‘Activity follows being’. The more 
we are, the more we do—not maybe by specific actions, but by 
the influence of example, of our very presence. 

The apostolate of Secular Institutes can be divided broadly into 
two kinds—ex missione or corporate organization, and ex 
spiritu or individual penetration. In both is found the basic ele- 
ment of totality that differentiates it from what is widely known 
as Catholic Action. There is a threefold totality of dedication: 
to God by the evangelical counsels; of self, by the use of our whole 
being, soul and body, mind and heart; for our neighbour in the 
practice of an all-enfolding love, interest and devotedness. These 
principles are translated into action in divers ways, for if we are to 
‘leaven the whole mass’ of humanity, there must be an ease of 
adaptation to the ways and needs of the world and a great 
‘disposability’ so as to ensure a close, living contact with people 
in every walk of life. 

It is truly astounding to see the rich variety of apostolic works 
undertaken by existing Secular Institutes; and with the flexibility 
of their form, it is to be conceived that no apostolic need should 
arise that could not be met. 

The fields of activity open to us as lay people are almost endless. 
There are Institutes engaged in teaching, nursing, social welfare 
in all its many branches, missions, parochial work, youth work, 
editing and publishing, work for refugees, farming, retreat-houses 
and hostels. The needs of the world are almost infinite, and the 
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diversity to be found in Secular Institutes is a sign that the Holy 
Spirit is at work. 

Parallel with this more organized apostolic movement, and 
indeed intermingling with it, runs what might be broadly called 
the humanistic movement. Institutes following this call emphasize 
the personal and unostentatious contact with the people of one’s 
ordinary daily life, and exemplify the Spanish saying, ‘Flower 
where God has planted you’, or the symbol used by our Lord of 
the ‘leaven in the lump’. By the spiritual energy of this dedication 
as well as by the radiation of a fully Christian life expressed in 
warm friendliness, simplicity, devotedness to work and unselfish- 
ness, they aim at “divinizing’ all that is human. There must be no 
water-tight compartments into which the fount of living water 
cannot flow. These persons dedicated in the world must be aware 
and make others aware that perfection can be woven into the very 

fabric of daily life. 

_ Though very often hidden and intimate, how far-reaching can 
be the influence of one person’s life and even of an isolated action 
or word. It may be a five-minutes contact, but if the whole of a 
Christian life is behind it, what power may be released! A famous 
painter, once asked by an admirer how long it had taken him to 
paint a certain picture replied: ‘Five minutes, and my whole life’. 
So are our words and acts coloured by a life’s experience. Oscar 
Wilde in De Profundis pays a shining tribute to a woman to whom 
he owed much. ‘A woman who really assisted me to bear the 
burden of my troubles more than anyone else in the whole world 
has, and all through the mere fact of her existence, through her 
being what she is—partly an ideal, and partly an influence, a 
suggestion of what one might become, as well as a real help 
towards becoming it; a soul that renders the common air sweet 
and makes what is spiritual seem as simple and natural as sunlight 
or the sea.’ 

The importance of being must not be overweighted by the 
importance of doing. Both are necessary—but being is the very 
foundation of any apostolate. We cannot give what we are not. 
Activity in ‘good works’ can sometimes become so clamorous 
that the Word of God becomes inaudible. This is not to decry 
good works. Far from it. Faith without good works is dead. But 
these apostolic fruits may be produced in the souls of others some- 
times without any outward show. Mary is as much needed in the 
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world today as Martha. So there are Institutes whose spirit is 
particularly contemplative—though all apostles must have a deep 
interior life. These Institutes stress the need for the personal 
influence in the professions, in society, in every single contact. 
A personal influence, but emanating from the presence of the 
Person within them. In this machine age, when the value of the 
individual is swallowed up by the State, by power, how effective 
is the apostolate of the person. 

Whether devoted to organized works or to individual penetra- 
tion, Secular Institutes must always be in the world and for the 
world, striving to win the world for Christ. It will readily be 
understood that such a programme of sanctity and apostleship 
requires a profound spiritual training so that these dedicated souls 
may be not of the world. 

Every Institute must possess at least one house of formation. 
This Centre is used also for administrative purposes, and is a 
place to which members return for days of recollection, annual 
retreat and friendly re-unions. It could likewise provide a home 
for the sick or aged members of the Institute. Applicants for 
training may reside at the Centre for a certain period, or may 
frequent it for lectures, instructions, etc., while carrying on with 
their normal work in the world. Some Institutes insist on one 
year’s residence, some on a few months, and others on none at all. 
But on one point they are all agreed, that the formation of 
members must be very thorough and spiritual. Academic studies 
are also carried out in many Institutes according to their varying 
needs in the apostolate. The purpose of the spiritual training, 
which can last for a number of years, but should cover a period of 
at least eighteen months, is to form zealous and prudent apostles 
who will live ‘heart and mind fixed on the infinite abyss of love 
in Christ’ (Bl. John of St Samson, Carmelite) while their exterior 
lives bear witness to the universal work of redemption. Since their 
vocation is more free exteriorly than that of religious, it must be 
more Captive interiorly. 

On account of the difficult and delicate work they undertake, 

on account of the dangerous circumstances in which they will 

often live, and of the unedifying surroundings in which they 
will work, far from being satisfied with a spiritual life less 
intense than that of enclosed Orders, they must have a high 
degree of spiritual life, a very personal one, strong and with deep 
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foundations. (H. Rothoff—Les Droits des Sociétés sans Voeux.) 
The ideal of their vocation is set forth by Pope Pius XII in 
his Motu Proprio Primo Feliciter. 
Their whole life ought to be turned towards the apostolate, 
which in the purity of their intention, in their inward union 
with God, in their deep and generous forgetfulness and 
abnegation of self, in their love of souls—is thus continually to 
be exercised in a holy manner, so that it not only shows forth 
the interior spirit by which it is informed, but may also con- 
tinually nourish and renew it. 
Working in the world, they will have no external framework 
and routine of community life to help them; their discipline must 
be interior, based on the demands of the Gospel and the dedication 
of their vows. Stripped of all helps to devotion, often face to face 
with distracting worldliness and materialism, members of Secular 
Institutes need an inner cell and solitude, and a keen appreciation 
of the essentials of a Christian life. Their spirituality must be 
focussed on the central truth of religion—the grace of Baptism 
and all that flows from our incorporation in Christ. From this 
will spring their love and appreciation of the Church, the mystical 
body of Christ, of the Mass and the liturgy, but through all and 
under all and above all there must be the realization of dedication 
not to a movement, but to a Person. He is the only one who can 
give meaning to their vocation, who can uphold them in their 
difficulties, who can solve all their problems. How can they hope 
to live up to this ideal? By being vitally Christian, by developing 
an inner life of prayer, and by fidelity to their vows. 
Prayer 
That their prayer may be an untarnished source of their 
activity, those dedicated in the world need to know the Word of 
God through the Word of God. Secular Institutes, in their 
training, stress the importance of the study of the Bible, especially 
the New Testament, and many encourage union with the 
liturgical life of the Church by the use of an abbreviated form of 
Divine Office in the vernacular. The Psalms become, as Thomas 
Merton says, their ‘bread in the wilderness’ because man lives by 
every word that proceeds from the mouth of God. The immense 
theological impact of the Psalms prevents their souls from sinking 
into a subjective sentimental piety. From these Psalms, Christ 
himself developed his prayer while on earth. For centuries the 
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prayer of Christians was rooted deep in the psalter. This simplicity, 
this depth of prayer appeals strongly to these modern Institutes 
whose members will often have less time for prayer than they 
would wish, and whose way of life in a frenzied world demands a 
unifying spirit, a stillness of heart which is acquired most surely 
by penetration of—meditation on the word of God. hak 

‘Pray without ceasing.’ “Without me you can do nothing. 
These words apply to every Christian. People in the world are 
often inclined to regard prayer as the special ‘business’ of religious. 
It is true that religious have more time set apart for prayer, but the 
words ‘Pray without ceasing’ are meant for everyone, and it is of 
fundamental importance that members of Secular Institutes fulfil 
this injunction and so lead others to realize that prayer is the 
gateway to grace, to God, without whom ‘we can do nothing’. | 
It is not enough to know about prayer. We must pray. It is not 
enough to know about God. We must know God. Prayer is 
learnt by prayer. Pére Voillaume says in Seeds of the Desert: 

‘Do not wait to pray till the desire of it comes—or until you 

feel like it. If you do this, you will find yourselves slipping just 

when you need most to pray. Desire for prayer can only come 
from faith; it is an effect of prayer, and not the other way round. 

The less you pray, the less well you will pray, and the less often 

will you desire it.’ 

These words were addressed to the Little Brothers of Jesus, 
men who spend their lives working amongst the poor, living 
their lives in factories, mines, shipyards. Yet they are to pray, 
not merely to ‘say prayers——they are to be contemplatives. 
For dedicated souls living an ordinary secular life, can it be easy 
to pray thus? To make prayer the very breath of their daily life? 
No—it is not easy. For this reason it must be made simple. 

The most simple way of praying is to live in the presence of 
God so that everything in this daily life is referred to him, as one 
dwelling within us. As the great English contemplative, Dame 
Julian of Norwich says, ‘Our Lord God who has in us his 
homeliest home and his endless dwelling’. Working in the world 
it is not easy to find the solitude and peace of a convent chapel; 
it is not easy to find much time to pray before the Blessed 
Sacrament. But wherever one may be, it is possible to turn to 
God in ‘his homeliest home’ within us. An inward look of love, 
of trust, of supplication, of thanksgiving. Short ejaculations can 
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help us to remember God’s presence within us. Those who use 
the breviary will find after some time that the words of the 
Psalms become ejaculations, springing from the mind and heart 
without conscious effort. These short affective prayers can sanctify 
the whole day. 

There will of course be also a time set aside for prayer apart 
from work. This time will vary according to the demands of 
one’s daily work, but for those striving after perfection it should 
never be less than fifteen minutes, apart from the time for Mass, 
office, and rosary. Fatigue, dryness, discouragement wil] normally 
be felt when we are seriously trying to live a life of prayer. 
Feelings and ourselves must be disregarded. Union with God lies 
beyond feeling and even beyond words and ideas. Perseverance 
is the secret of prayer. Our Lord repeats that over and over again. 
We tend to look for some ‘secret’, some short cut, some clue to the 
life of prayer. It will be found in the Gospels—perseverance. 
_ Pray in spite of difficulties, in spite of feelings, in spite of yourself. 
For only prayer can make a real apostle. So members of Secular 
Institutes must learn to walk with God, abide in his Presence and 
fulfil the obligations of their vows not in any mechanical or 
negative attitude but by a positive personal adherence to the 
Person of Christ. It is only love for him that will make their vows 
bear lasting fruit in their own souls and in the souls of those 
around them. ‘Follow me.’ Simple, absolute, personal, such is 
the call of the evangelical counsels, and the response to this 
vocation, a daily response, must be one of generosity and self 
donation, in a simple attitude of ‘Here I am’. Such an interior 
captivity blossoms into apostolic freedom. When the heart is 
God’s captive, the hands are free to serve our neighbour. So the 
vows set one free, because they bind one to Christ. 
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LEARN OF ME 
ARTHUR VALENTIN 


UBAC, in his book Catholicism, has rightly pointed out 
that the term Catholic as applied to the Church since the 
second century is basically an intrinsic note. None the less 

it has a popular use in our day as denoting the Church’s world- 
wide commission: ‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations’ 
(Douai) or ‘Making disciples of all nations’ (Knox). So, if we are 
asked what religion we belong to we invariably reply—'the 
Catholic’. By this we mean we do not belong to a merely 
national church or religion, such as the Anglican, but to the 
Church Universal. Yet our first name, given to us at Antioch, 
in the days of the Apostles, was Christian, i.e. the followers of 
Christ. Hence, Christian is our fundamental name, and the 
Christian Church is Catholic because she is meant to reunite all 
men in Christ. 

This article is written to suggest we should make more constant 
use of our original title, and this for a spiritual reason. 

To be a follower of Christ is to ‘put on Christ’, as St Paul 
insists; that is, to make him the ideal we seek to imitate. Christ is 
the centre of our religion. To believe the right doctrines, to. 
worship in the right way, is not enough; we are called to be 
‘other Christs’. “Learn of me for Iam meek and humble of heart’ ; 
that is, “Be like me in your gentleness and humility’. We do well 
to remember that the heart in Semitic usage was not the symbol 
of love, as it is with us. Heart stands for the total person and that 
person’s characteristics. Hence, this oft-quoted text really means 
‘I am in myself meekness and humility’. 

Now come to our self-examination forms. In them we relate 
sins to the laws we have broken or failed to make use of. So, 
ungentleness and pride are related to this or that commandment 
or virtue. We confess we have been proud; we have been ungentle. 
I would urge that our self-examination forms should relate our 
sins and omissions to the person of our Lord. Then we would 
confess: ‘I have not followed the meekness of Christ.’ ‘I have not 
practised our Lord’s humility.’ Here sin is brought out as a 
personal matter between our Lord and myself rather than a 
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failure to practise this or that virtue. So also in regard to our 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. We can easily think of the 
Blessed Sacrament as some kind of holy thing rather than our 
Lord veiled and hidden. The Spanish are happy in having the 
term: Jesus Sacramento. In those two words we have a perfect 
phrase for the real presence: Jesus, the inner gift; Sacramento 
the sign that gives yet conceals the inner gift. Is it not true that 
we can be deeply attached to our faith and Church and yet 
strangely wanting in personal love for our Lord? We need to 
remind ourselves of Gregory of Nyssa’s great saying: ‘He who 
beholds the Church really beholds Christ.’ Had that saying 
become one of our slogans we might never have heard the charge 
brought against the whole idea of a Church, that it is a wall of 
separation between God and the soul. The Church should never 
be thought of as apart from her supreme Head but as manifesting 
him as the total Christ. This Christ-centering would help us to 
realise that we are not called merely to practise virtues in general, 
-but the specific virtues of Christ. I have referred already to the 
eucharist, and I would relate my thesis to our Lord’s own 
teaching in John vi. “He who eats my flesh, and drinks my blood, 
lives continually in me, and I in him.’ Here holy communion is 
spoken of as the union of two persons: the Christ-person and the 
self-person, and this, as St Paul’s words suggest, is to result in the 
elimination of the self-person and the supremacy of the Christ- 
person: ‘Yet I am alive; or rather, not I; it is Christ that lives in 
me’ (Knox). In pastoral work I have found this relating of our- 
selves to our Lord the most effective appeal. Thus, in dealing 
with bad temper, I say: ‘Have you faced the fact that to be a 
Christian means to become like our Lord? He said: Learn of me, 
for lam meek.’ Then I go on to say: “When tempted to be angry 
or aggressive, at once think of our Lord in your soul. One look 
at him will steady you.’ Usually I hear this: ‘I never thought of 
that.’ You see, temper was thought of as a breach of charity, but 
not as a dissonance with the indwelling Lord. 

Hear again St Paul, in his letter to the Galatians: ‘I am in travail 
over you afresh, until I can see Christ’s image formed in you!’ 
(Knox). Can any of us say that we are personally aware of this 
meaning of our call to the Church, or that it is our usual experience 
of our fellow Catholics? The real meaning of sin is that we have 
not been true to our privilege of being “other Christs’, but too 
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often we think of our failures as breaches of commandments or 
imperfection in this or that virtue. 

In practice my thesis could work out in this way. A lonely 
priest, or a husband not too happily married, may meet a girl of 
charming character and taking ways. Gradually she enters more 
and more into the life of either—the priest, shall we say? Neither 
has had any improper intention—the friendship has simply 
grown. At length the priest realizes there is danger and he must 
act to save his priesthood. This he may do by reminding himself 
before God that he is a priest, and that he must be true to the 
great trust and honour conferred on him, and of the sorrow and 
scandal he would cause were he to come to disaster. Yet I suggest 
there could be a still more powerful and effective line to take: the 
bringing into the now dangerous friendship not of a mere 
consideration but of another personality, one more powerful than _ 
that of the woman; and that personality our Lord himself. 
Nothing is so mighty and wonderful as he. If we have made him 
real to ourselves so that we could not fail him, we will soon be 
safe. The choice between him and the girl is quickly made. We 
simply could not grieve him, and we love him too much to prefer 
anyone to him. His will is our law, his pleasure our delight. 

Every trial and suffering can be overcome by this taking hold 
of our Lord. He is the centre of our life and the supreme master 
of our love. I would conclude with two texts: first, that touching 
request of the Greeks to St Philip: ‘Sir, we would see Jesus’, 
(John xii, 21), and the concluding words of St Mark’s account of 
the Transfiguration: “They saw no one. . . but Jesus only.’ 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
An Historical Approach—III 


The Medieval Development 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


of these articles on the ‘History of Spirituality’ we 

considered the fulfilment of that heritage as reaching to 
St Benedict (547), for in St Benedict and his new Western 
monasticism we can see as it were summed up the ideals of the 
patristic age on Christian perfection. And with St Benedict we 
are on the threshold of the middle ages in Europe: the Roman 
Empire of the West had ceased to be, and the new nations 
created by the Goths and the Franks were emerging and leading 
to the Holy Roman Empire that was the political background of 
so much of medieval Christianity. The ‘unchanging East’ re- 
mained in great measure unchanged until the total disaster of 
1453 when the Roman Empire of the East at Constantinople 
ceased to be: the heritage of the Greek Fathers, summed up 
by Maximus the Confessor ({662) together with the Eastern 
monastic tradition preserved by John Climacus ({600) remained 
largely undisturbed, and, like the Byzantine Rite which has 
hardly changed since the fourth century, remains so today. Yet 
in the East there was a sudden awakening with the ‘New Theology’ 
of the spiritual life in the Hesychast movement in the fourteenth 
century, a time of important new movements also in the West: 
Gregory Palamas was an almost exact contemporary of Tauler 
and Suso. But the Hesychasts will be referred to again later in 
this article. 

It is natural that with the influence of St Benedict on monastic 
life in the West we should find the first main developments 
within the framework of the ‘life of perfection’ that is monastic 
life within his Order. Thus it was particularly St Gregory ({604) 
who breathed into western monasticism the spirit contemplation. 
Benedictinism has in its constitution a wonderful freedom with 
regard to the practice of the spiritual life: everyone knows of the 
eloquent passages in the Holy Rule, where the Father says (in 


De: G our study of the ‘Patristic Heritage’ in the second 
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chapter 20 of the Holy Rule, De Reverentia Orationis): “Our — 
prayer ought to be short and pure, unless it chance to be pro- 
longed by the inspiration of divine grace’, and (in chapter 52 
about the Oratory of the Monastery): ‘If anyone wish to pray 
secretly, let him go in simply and pray’. It is upon this background 
of personal freedom in prayer that the Order of St Benedict has 
given birth to some of the most influential teachers of the spiritual 
life during the 1,400 years of its existence in the freedom of its 
various forms of life. Thus St Gregory gave Benedictine life its 
first turn towards contemplation, inheriting greatly from St 
Augustine; and with the Benedictine St Anselm (f1109) we find 
the emphasis on ‘affective’ prayer built upon the beginnings of 
scholastic theology, as when Anselm prays to God: ‘Fac, precor, 
Domine, me gustare per amorem quod gusto per cognitionem; sentiam 
per affectum quod sentio per intellectum’ (Meditation XI on the 
Redemption: PL 158, 769), a prayer of a theologian who is also 
a saint: ‘Make me, O Lord, learn to appreciate through love what 
I already appreciate through study, and to understand with m 
affections aise [already understand with my mind’. Again ail 
the Cistercian son of St Benedict, St Bernard (+1153) we find the 
heights of mysticism reached by that passionate man, and at the 
end of the middle ages it is in the Benedictine Abbeys of Padua 
and Montserrat that we find with respectively Abbot Luigi Barbo 
(71443) and Abbot Garcia de Cisneros ($1510) the beginnings of — 
the systematic devotio moderna that was developed principally by 
St Ignatius Loyola. And the Benedictine Order has in modern 
times produced masters (not to speak of the living) in writers like 
Hedley and Marmion. 

Probably the most valuable study of the earlier medieval period 
from our point of view is the great work of Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, Western Mysticism (1922, second, revised, edition 1927), 
which traces the development from Augustine, through Gregory 
to Bernard. (For the later period there is a most valuable sketch in 
the same author’s brief and simple treatise, Ways of Christian Life, 
published in 1932, a most useful outline beginning with St 
Benedict.) 

An important aspect of Benedictine spirituality is shown in St 
Gregory’s emphasis on the union of the ‘two lives’, the active and 
the contemplative. For St Gregory, as for St Augustine, the object 
of the spiritual life is the love and contemplation of God, but at 
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the same time his great experience as a preacher and administrator 
{and a great administrator) enabled him to realise that probatio 
dilectionis exhibitio est operis (Hom. 30, PL 76, 1220): ‘It is by 
showing good works that we can prove our love’. It was he, 
after all, who sent the missionaries to England in 596, and ever 
since Benedictines have been great missionaries. And moreover 
active good works will not spoil contemplation, but rather will 
enrich it, and one of Gregory’s most important works is his 
Pastoral Care, dealing with the formation of a good pastor 
of souls. 

Again with St Anselm we have a contemplative who was also a 
prominent administrator: when he died in 1109 at Canterbury, he 
had been sixteen years the archbishop. But perhaps Anselm’s 
principal contribution is his union of the speculative theologian 
with the man of prayer. His intense theological speculations and 
in particular his preoccupation with the theology of the Redemp- 
- tion—one of his principal works is entitled Cur Deus homo ?—so 

far from drawing him away from his contemplation and love of 
God, by his constant meditation on the problems drew him ever 
closer to him in love, and the passage we quoted above shows 
him as man eagerly desirous of experiencing in love, in a strongly 
personal way, the presence of the God whose mysteries were his 
daily study. In this way he is a special guide to those engaged on 
the speculative study of theology. 

And so we come to St Bernard. A man’s teaching is often best 
understood on the background of his life, and St Bernard’s stern 
insistence upon penance and humility finds its place in the life of 
one who at the age of twenty-two entered Citeaux bringing 
with him thirty-one friends from the gay and worldly circle of 
which he was the popular leader. Moreover, he was a man who 

well knew what love in this world can mean, and hence more 
than any master before him was able to translate what he called 
Armor carnalis into the Armor spiritualis through the action of 
God’s grace. It was he who said that the only limit to the love of 
God is to have no limit: modus sine modo diligere, in his treatise De 
diligendo Deo 1, 1. And in all this context it is not surprising to 
find St Bernard attracted to the Canticle of Canticles, and to find 
the highest expression of his teaching on the love of God given in 
terms of that supreme love-song. It is with St Bernard that we 
find the full exposition of the doctrine that at the summit of the 
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soul’s love of God, through complete conformity to the Will of 
God the soul is transformed, and in the context (be it remembered) 
of the Canticle, he speaks of this union as a spirituale matrimonium 
(Commentary on the Canticle 83, 3 and 85, 12-13 especially). 
Four hundred years later St Teresa was to take up the same image 
in her description of the ‘Seventh Mansion’ (Moradas 7, 2). Yet 
St Bernard, not in spite of, but together with, the height of his 
mystical contemplation, was a man of vigorous action and 
administration: at twenty-five he was an abbot and at the age of 
forty-seven he became the most renowned preacher across Europe. 
Rightly with all his severity has he been called the Doctor mellifluus, 
the great teacher of the sweetness of the love of God. 

Within this mystical development of Benedictine spirituality 
there appears a group of nuns in Germany who were the recipients 
of remarkable mystical experiences. The first of these is St 
Hildegarde of Bingen on the Rhine. She had a series of apocalyptic 
visions which had a powerful influence on the piety of the time, 
and was called ‘the Sybil of the Rhine’. St Bernard himself knew 
her and was instrumental in getting the Pope’s approval of her 
writings. She was at the same time a most able and practical abbess. 
She died in 1179 and is particularly important as the first of a line 
of mystics in Germany. In the same tradition and with somewhat 
sumilar mystical visions and experiences are St Mechtilde of 
Magdeburg (1280), who had close contacts with the German 
Dominicans and a consequent influence upon the ‘German 
Dominican School’ of mystics (of which more later), and St 
Mechtilde of Hackeborn (1298). St Gertrude the Great ($1302) 
was their contemporary and her visions, like St Hildegarde’s, 
were of a prophetic nature, but at the same time contained much 
that contributed greatly to the personal piety of the faithful at the 
time, in particular with regard to an intense personal devotion to 
our Lord, and more particularly to the adoration of him in the 
Blessed Sacrament, and it is with her that we find the beginnings 
of a devotion to the Sacred Heart of our Lord. The year of St 
Gertrude’s death was the year of the birth of another northern 
mystic and visionary, St Brigid of Sweden (+1373), who should 
be included here because her visions were of a similar kind to those 
of the German nuns and her foundations had a similarity to those 
of the German Cistercian nuns. But her influence on the Church 
of the time—the Popes were at Avignon from 1309 to 1377— 
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may be likened to that of her contemporary St Catherine of 
Siena (T1380). 

The above sketch of the development of what may be called in 
broad terms the “Benedictine School’ has taken us two hundred 
years beyond St Bernard, and we must briefly retrace our steps to 
his time. Everyone knows of the conflict that arose between St 
Bernard and Peter Abelard ($1142), since St Bernard felt that the 
new philosophical science of which Abelard was the protagonist, 
and which was to develop into the highly technical system of 
scholasticism, was the enemy of true piety: it was the old conflict 
between science and religion. But at the same time there was 
rising a new school of thought at the Augustinian Abbey of St 
Victor near Paris, which was to have a profound effect on the 
thought of the succeeding century. For the Victorines there were 
three elements, none of which should be in conflict: the profound 
study of philosophy (and for them it was Platonist), with its 

_application to theology; the lectio divina of the monks, or the 
meditative reading of the Bible; and true piety and mystical 
contemplation, and here they went back both to St Augustine and 
to Denis the Areopagite. The three great masters of the ‘Victorine 
School’ were Hugh of St Victor (f1140), Richard of St Victor 
(f1173) and Adam of St Victor ({1177). At the same time they 
were representatives of a new kind of monastic life, that of the 
Canons Regular, using the Rule of St Augustine, and combining 
a monasticism based on St Benedict with active pastoral work. An 
important book of Hugh of St Victor is the Eruditionis Didascalicae 
(PL 176, 777 ff), in which this freedom of the universality of 
science together with true piety is proclaimed: Coarctata scientia 
jucunda non est: ‘real scientific knowledge cannot be happy if it is 
shackled’ (col. 800). Study, therefore, meditation, and prayer must 
make up a single Christian life. One should notice two later 
writers, also Augustinians, who developed particular aspects of 
this ideal: the one is the great Flemish preacher B. John Ruys- 
broeck (+1381), who had a great influence on his contemporaries, 
especially on the German Dominican mystics, and Thomas a 
Kempis ({1471), whose meditations entitled The Imitation of 
Christ have become one of the great spiritual classics. 

In the century that followed the Victorines a new form of 
religious life emerged once more, that of the friars, especially the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans. St Francis (1226) and St 
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Dominic (+1221) were friends, and the twin Orders have remained 
friends ever since, but their preoccupations were often in contrast. 
St Dominic’s instincts were in the direction of scholarship, and 
his sons from the beginning maintained that tradition. But it was 
not so with St Francis, who at first mistrusted studies, feeling 
that they might take away his sons from the pursuit of prayer and 
poverty. Yet one of his early sons was St Antony of Padua ({1231) 
who was the most recently proclaimed Doctor of the Church 
(1946), and St Bonaventure ($1274), the “Seraphic Doctor’, was 
one of the great theologians of his age. His approach was essentially 
‘affective’ (in the sense we used the word when speaking of St 
Anselm above), his theology was akin to that of the Victorines 
and his teaching on mysticism and contemplation related to that 
of St Bernard, whom he frequently quotes. The well-known 
prayer after communion, often printed in missals, is typical of St 
Bonaventure’s way of thinking and praying: Transfige, dulcissime 
Domine Jesu, medullas et viscera animae meae suavissimo et saluberrimo 
amoris tui vulnere: “Pierce, O Lord Jesus, the innermost parts of 
my soul with the sweet-bringing health-giving wound of thy 
love’, and stands in Franciscan contrast to the measured phrases of 
the prayer of St Thomas Aquinas usually printed alongside it. 

In the Franciscan tradition we find a remarkable visionary in 
the tertiary B. Angela of Foligno (T1309), whose revelations, 
though contemporary with the German Benedictine nuns — 
mentioned above, have, especially in the later visions, the most 
profound theological content. The highest mysteries of God’s 
being seemed to be somehow manifested to her and ‘our poor 
human words can do no more’. In this state of union, she said, 
‘Isaw God . . . a fulness, a clarity, that completely filled me... a 
beauty, supreme goodness . . . but words fail . . .’. We are 
reminded of the somewhat later mystic in England, Mother 
Julian of Norwich, who in her later ‘Shewings’ had similar 
experiences of God himself. 

There has been a recent new interest in Julian of Norwich 
(whose revelations occurred in 1373) with the publication of two 
books in 1958: A Shewing of God’s Love, being Julian’s shorter 
text edited by Sister Anna Maria Reynolds, c.p., and the 
fascinating study Julian of Norwich, by Fr Paul Molinari, s.y. The 
mention of Mother Julian and her insight into God’s love brings 
us to mention also others of the “English School’, slightly earlier: 
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the hermit Richard Rolle of Hampole (1349) and the Augustinian 
Walter Hilton ($1396), whose spiritual direction regarding the 
degrees of contemplation in his Ladder of Perfection (which was 
published among the Penguin Classics in 1957) has a remarkable 
quality of combining the profoundest analysis with the quietest 
and most readable explanation. 

But once more we must retrace our steps: to the time of the 
early friars, and in particular to the Dominican contemporary and 
friend of St Bonaventure, St Thomas Aquinas (+1274). In the 
realm of dogmatic and moral theology it was the special merit of 
St Thomas to have achieved a synthesis of the reborn philosophy 
of his age, particularly the Aristotelian, with Catholic theology, 
and to have organized with an unparalleled sense of order the 
general study of theology. Similarly in the realm of the theology 
of the spiritual life, which he sees essentially as a part of theology, 
he has indicated plainly the governing principles. One of the 
- striking features of the Summa is the position of the treatise De 
Religione, which is placed within the treatise De Justitia, as a part 
of the creature’s justice towards the Creator (II-II, 81, 1). Christian 
perfection, he also explains, is a matter of charity, or the love of 
God (II-II, 184, 1), and charity grows within the soul according 
' to the three stages, which especially since St Bernard had become 
classical: the stage of the beginners who are ‘abandoning sin’, the 
proficient who are ‘eager to progress’ in the love of God, and of 
the perfect who ‘cleave to God’ (II-II, 24, 9). Moreover a central 
feature of St Thomas’s teaching on the spiritual life is his treatment 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost (‘qualities or habits, by which a 
man is made ready to be obedient to the Holy Spirit’, I-II, 68, 3), 
and in particular of the gift of wisdom, which corresponds to 
charity (II-II, 45, 1), and it is by the action of the gifts that grace 
“4s able to build upon nature. It seems likely that St Thomas was 
given (much later) the title of Doctor Angelicus because of his 
outstanding intellectual perspicacity and penetration of theological 
problems, for as he explains in his own treatise De Angelis it is the 
unimpaired clarity of understanding that characterizes the know- 
ledge of a purely intellectual being, as is an angel. Yet in the last 
year of his life, on December 6th, 1273, St Thomas himself had 
some mystical experience of God himself, which prevented him 
from writing any more and which made the clarity of even his 
own writings appear to him as ‘so much straw’ compared to what 
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he had seen. He realized what the mystics have repeatedly said 
(beginning with St Paul in Il Cor. xii, 4), that human words 
cannot fully describe the experience of God. Yet he remains for 
us a great master, as far as human words can go. 

St Thomas’s own master was St Albert the Great (1280), who 
was associated with the German Benedictine mystics, especially 
St Mechtilde of Magdeburg, and was greatly instrumental in 
handing down the mystical writings of the Pseudo-Denis, and 
particularly in this way had an important influence on the school 
of German Dominican mystics, of whom the principal were 
Master Eckhart ($1327), John Tauler (1361) and B. Henry Suso 
(+1366), and they in turn were influenced by the Augustinian 
B. John Ruysbroeck. It was a time of religious unrest in Germany 
and the rise of several pietistic movements, sometimes of doubtful 
orthodoxy. Eckhart’s teaching on the union of the soul with God, 
the soul’s mystical transformation (a notion already found in the 
patristic age and with St Bernard, and later with St Teresa), was 
patient of misunderstanding in an unorthodox sense, and has in 
fact been sometimes thus misunderstood. His two disciples Tauler 
and Suso developed his teaching and were preachers with a most 
powerful influence in Germany, Tauler oe the more theological 
bent, and Suso, who was at heart a poet, with a more ‘affective’ 
approach. Suso’s Biichlein der ewigen Weisheit, “Book of the Eternal 
Wisdom’, is one of the spiritual classics of the period, speaking to 
the heart with a warmth of the love of God’s wisdom. 

Almost contemporary with the German mystics was St 
Catherine of Siena ($1380) in Italy. A Dominican tertiary, and in 
her last years constantly engaged in public works, she is strongly 
in the Dominican theological tradition. Her teaching, the direct 
result of her own high mystical experience, is frequently expressed 
in exact theological terms, with often the same emphasis as is 
found in St Thomas, especially with regard to charity being 
dominant in Christian perfection: Neuna virti pud avere in se vita, 
se non dalla carita, “No virtue can be alive except through charity’ 
(Dialogo 4), and perhaps one of her most important contributions 
is her emphasis on the nothingness of the creature before God: 
Nel cognoscimento di te t’umiliarai vedendo te per te non essere, “By 
knowing yourself you will become humble, seeing that of your- 
self you are nothing’ (ibidem). And we are back in the world of the 
Fathers of the Desert when we read in her Dialogo 78 the glorious 
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passage: Ogni Iuogo Pé Iuogo, e ogni tempo I’é tempo d’orazione, 
‘Every place and every time is a time and place of prayer’. 

Even so rough a sketch as the above of the medieval period 
requires a mention of the Hesychast movement in the East. 
Contemporaneously with western teachers like St Catherine of 
Siena, St Brigid, Walter Hilton, Mother Julian of Norwich, John 
Ruysbroeck, Tauler and Suso, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century—and what an astonishing thing it is when we realise that 
these were all alive together—in the distant Byzantine East there 
was an important revival of the teaching of Simeon the ‘New 
Theologian’ (t1022) by which contemplative prayer was to be 
achieved by physical quiet (hésychia) and complete immobility 
and mental concentration upon allowing the ‘uncreated light of 
Mount Tabor’ to enter the soul and transform it. The protagonist 
of the revival among the Orthodox was the controversial figure 
of Archbishop Gregory Palamas ($1359), who is still regarded by 
the Orthodox as a saint and a mystic; but certain doctrinal 
consequences of his teaching remain an obstacle between East and. 
West. At the same time this primitive quiet prayer, marked by the 
simplest ejaculations, may include also something which may help 
our own troubled times. 

A quick view like this over the medieval scene has sometimes 
hardly been more than a catalogue of names. But many of the 
names are familiar, and such a view may help to place the masters 
in some framework of historical perspective in that period of so 
many vital developments. Thus when we turn once more to their 
writings, we become more aware of their personal contribution 
to the search of the everyday Christian for a deeper understanding 
of his vocation as a lover and servant of God. 
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SOL JUSTITIAE ET SANITAS IN PENNIS EJUS 


L. L. KEYES, R.S.C.J. 


Labarum, a battle standard in our war not against flesh and 
blood but against principalities and powers, the rulers of the 
world of this darkness’. It might look like a Mazdean symbol, the 
winged sun disc that the prophet Malachias sings about: ‘the Sun of 
Justice shall arise with healing in his wings.’ 
Surely our world is sick; healing is to be found in the Heart of 
Christ. Nervous breakdowns are all too common. They follow the 
formula: P + S where P stands for predisposition, S for stress and 


R 

R for resistance. The predisposition is our character which is an 
integration of habits on temperament. Now the temperament 
part of character is inherited. It is physical, or if you prefer, 
chemical, glandular. Medical science is learning to manage it more 
and more, but whether any complete cure will ever be found for 
a difficult temperament, other than getting a new set of grand- 
parents, yet remains to be seen. We must still carry the major part 
of the cross of our temperament. Habits are more tractable, at 
least the habits that are yet to come; but old habits add their 
steady pressure to the temperamental cross on top of which falls 
the weight of some stress, some external happening, some heart- 
breaking loss or dismal failure under which the soul may break. 
However, in comparison with the predisposition the stress is not 
infrequently as the straw that breaks the camel’s back. Now if the 
predisposition cannot be completely obliterated and if, in this 
world, all stress cannot be warded off, it behoves us to concentrate 
on the building up of our resistance, our strength of soul. It may 
not be possible in a given case to build up a resistance equal to the 
combined weight put upon it, in which case we break. Let no one 
despise our weakness, for no one can measure our burden; but the 
strength of a great love can sustain the imponderable. 

We all have our ups and downs. The more temperamental we 
are the wider the swing of our pendulum between elation and 
depression; we might even say between presumption and despair. 
Despair is the more common. There are more downish than uppish 


P= LEO XIII once called the Heart of Christ ‘a new 
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people in the world. Resistance must be built up in hope. Hope 
balances over the abyss on a paradoxical tension, a simultaneous 
awareness of our worth and our worthlessness. We are too apt to 
feel: I am great, and they don’t appreciate me.’ ‘I am badly 
treated because they are jealous of me.’ Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart brings us the balance, for it leads us to see that we are little 
and at the same time very much loved, to say: Iam nothing, and 
my personality is infinitely precious.’ To be one’s own nothing 
in an absurd world is horror and selfish isolation. To be God’s 
nothing is joy and peace and love and security of which the fruit 
is emotional maturity and a sharing in Christ’s solicitude for the 
world’s weal. 

The entire tenor of that best-seller of Sands, The Way of Divine 
Love, is towards the establishment of this twofold deep conviction 
and ground of sanity. Christ wants us to believe in his merciful 
love, than which we find nothing more difficult, for mercy 
(misericordia) is the incomprehensible, deep love of the heart for a 
miserable object. “Many believe in me, but few believe in my 
love, and fewer still believe in my mercy’ is what he said to 
Josefa Menendez. 

She was a simple woman, born in Madrid on February 4th, 
1890. Her life’s story is quickly told. On her father’s death she 
supported her mother and sisters most efficiently by dressmaking. 
Only on her thirtieth birthday did she enter the Society of the 
Sacred Heart as a coadjutrix sister in the house of Poitiers in the 
South of France where she died about three years later (December 
29th, 1923). During those three years she was the recipient of 
what may perhaps come to be considered as the greatest revela- 
tions of the love of the Sacred Heart since those received by 
St Margaret Alacoque in the seventeenth century. Our Lord 
spoke to her in simple language. There is no mistaking the 
message, nor, if we can believe it, its therapeutic character. 

‘Why do you love me, Josefa?’ he said to her, when on her 

deathbed she had made her religious profession. 

‘Lord, because you are so good’, she answered. 

‘And I love you because you are so miserable and so little, and 

because you have given your littleness to me. ? 

That was the finale. He had trained her to it slowly as one trains a 


1 All the quotations that follow are from Un Llamamiento al Amor, published privately 
in Saragossa by The Society of The Sacred Heart. 
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child, neither ‘rejected’ nor ‘over-protected’ but in the wisest 


discipline of love. 
‘What are you afraid of? I know what you are, but I repeat 
again: your misery makes no difference to me. When a child is 
learning to walk, its mother takes it by the hand; then she lets 
it go alone, but she follows it stretching out her arms so that it 
won't fall. Don’t be afraid. I know what you are like. Because 
you are miserable, I want to use you. I make up for what you 
lack. Let me work in you.’ (May 29th, 1921.) 
‘My little one, misery of my heart, begin my work clinging 
tight to the hand of my mother. Doesn’t that give you courage?” 
(August 6th, 1922.) 
On May 25th, 1923, when he appeared “most beautiful, but above 
all so fatherly’ (tan padre), he said: 
‘Don’t be afraid. I watch over you, I guide you, I love you. ... 
When you say that word: “Father”, my heart obliges itself 
to take care of you. Don’t you know how parents rejoice when 
their little son begins to speak and pronounces the tender name 
of father? . . . Well, if this happens to an earthly father or 
mother what will be the delight of him who is at once Father, 
Mother, Creator, Saviour, and Husband? (May 25th, 1923.) 
She knew she was loved: 
‘My daughter whom I love as the apple of my eye, hide me in 
your heart.’ (September 6th, 1922.) 
“You can’t understand how much I love you.’ (July 14th, 1923.) 
‘Ah! how I love you, and how I love souls! Even though you 
are so small and so worthless, I make use of you for their sake. 
By uniting you to my merits and to my heart, I can use your 
littleness.’ (March 14th, 1923.) 
But if there is no doubt of his love, there is also no doubt of her 
nothingness. . 
‘ “Misery”, “Nothing”. That is your name. “Little” is some- 
thing, but you are nothing. 
‘Since he said this with so much love’, she writes, ‘I poured 
out my heart to him and I said: “‘Yes, it is true, Lord, that Iam 
nothing. But I would like to be even less, because Nothing 
does not resist nor offend, because it does not exist, but I resist 
and offend you.” ’ 


This insignificance of hers, she was to keep always in mind: 
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‘Don't forget that if I love you so much, it is because of your 
littleness, not your merits.’ (October 17th, 1920.) 
‘I want you not to doubt of my love, and not to forget what 
I have repeated to you so often: that you are no more than a 
miserable little creature.’ (December 12th, 1922.) 

And yet she was not to dwell on it, to turn round and round on it 

as on a centre, luxuriating on the importance of her unimportance: 
I begged him to help me, because I am such a little thing. He 
knows it. “Don’t look at your littleness, Josefa. Look at the 
infinite strength of my heart that is sustaining you. I am your 
strength and the repairer of your wretchedness. I will give you 
acne to suffer all that I want you to suffer.’ (November 28th, 
1921. 
‘Let yourself be led. My eyes are fixed on you; fix yours on me 
and let go of yourself.’ (January 26th, 1921.) 

Self-forgetfulness is preferable to self-contempt, though in order 

- to reach it one may perhaps have to begin with a little of the less 

attractive brand of humility. 
‘Don’t preoccupy yourself, Josefa, about what you can and 
what you can’t do, for you know perfectly well that you can do 
nothing. I am the one who can and who will. I will do it all, 
even what seems impossible to you. . . . It is enough that you 
give me freedom, that of your own will you let me work. This 
is the only thing I cannot supply, for each soul’s will is its own.’ 
(June 16th, 1923.) 

Our Lady gave excellent advice along these lines: 
‘Don’t torment yourself so, my child. It is good to suffer in 
silence, but without anxiety. Love much, but don’t be wanting 
to look at yourself to find out whether you love or not. If you 
fall, don’t afflict yourself too much. We are at your side, he and 
I, to pick you up. I am your mother. I will never leave you.’ 
(December 6th, 1920.) 

Josefa asked pardon, and we note the matter-of-fact manner of 

our Lady’s reply: 
‘Yes, you are right. There are times when youare very ungrate- 
ful. Do you know why? Because you look at yourself more than 
at Jesus. Show him your love by doing what he asks without 
thinking whether it costs or not. If he tells you to speak, speak; 
if to be silent, be silent. If he tells you to love, love. If he is 
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taking care of you, what does anything else matter?’ (December 
26th, 1922.) 
That way lies sanity. 

Some people are put off by the number of visions, the pre- 
ponderance of the extraordinary in this book; but as a matter of 
fact all that Josefa saw and heard, we know; what she felt, we have. 
The extraordinary appearances were only to bring home to her, 
and through her to the rest of us, the stupendous mystery in 
which all Christians participate, and which is neither ordinary 
nor extraordinary because it is unique. We are members of 
Christ; the Holy Trinity dwells within us. We are precious in 
God’s sight as members of his Son. Our Lord wants to live and 
act and speak in us, to use us in his great work of love for the 
salvation of souls. He uses his mystical body pretty much the 
same way as he used his own physical body when in excruciating 
agony he hung upon the cross (eodem fere modo, says the Holy 
Father in his encyclical, Mystici Corporis). 

This truth was brought home to Josefa vividly, sometimes 
naively (as when she saw as many souls saved as she had folded 
handkerchiefs for that intention), sometimes terribly. Souls were 
not always saved so cheaply (as when her collaboration with the 
Saviour involved a descent into hell). 

The devil puts in his appearance also, that devil whose existence 
the modern world for the most part rejects, since it can explain 
neurotic symptoms without positing any malign intelligence in 
the background to pull the wires. The very ambiguity of the 
symptoms may supply the devil with the precise incognito which 
he desires in dealing with modern Pelagian man. But the tactic of 
incognito being less effective with one of Josefa’s simplicity, he had 
recourse to his open Manichaean strategy, trying to frighten her 
into despair, to terrify her with a show of power, an aping of God. 

‘Who is powerful, Josefa, he or I?’ our Lord said, reassuring her. 
And again: 

‘He sD torment you, but he cannot harm you.’ (December 4th, 

1921. 

There were times when she was as one possessed, but she had 
none of the hall-marks of the genuine psychopath. Her common 
sense, her understanding charity, her tactful service, above all 
her humble obedience far more than her burnt flesh and her 
scorched clothing bore out our Lord’s promise when superiors 
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asked for a sign: ‘I will give a sign in you.’ (September 20th, 1920.) 

Many have experienced the therapeutic effect of the words of 
Christ spoken to the little Spanish Sister for the good of souls. 
In all submission to any future judgment of the Church I think it 
safe to say that in these pages our Lord appears to have unveiled 
to us his heart, the Sun of Justice, and that there is healing in his 
wings. 


V V W 
RELATIONSHIP! 


CECILY BATTEN, M.A. 


OU may have wondered why this title consisted of the 

. word relationship in the singular, instead of relationships, 

in the plural. There is a significance in it. The baby is born 
into one relationship, that with the mother, and ends up, if all 
goes well, in one relationship, that with God. All that happens in 
between is a development from this first simple relationship and 
at the same time a preparing for the very different sort of simple 
relationship in which we all hope to end, and for which this life 
on earth is a preparation. It is intended today to examine the 
psychological development of relationship in this life in the light 
of its function in preparation us for the final relationship in the 
life to come, with special reference to the position of young 
students in their last few years at school. 

The relationship of the blessed is a simple relationship, but it is 
different from the simple relationship between child and mother, 
as it contains within itself; not potentially, but actually, relation- 
ships with all the members of the mystical body. The blessed in 
heaven love God with one simple, vital, act, but the simplicity 
is that of richness and comprehension. In the first place they are 
caught up into the life of the Blessed Trinity, the life of the three 
Persons who are one God. In the second place the love of the 
blessed extends to all God’s friends, but not apart from or 
separate from or additionally to their love of God. In their one 
vital act of love towards God, in their union with God, is included 
their love towards and their union with all God’s friends. 


1 The substance of an address given on April roth, 1958, at The National Conference 
of Religious Assistants and Chaplains of The Young Christian Students. 
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When a baby is baptized it receives the gift of charity, and 
if it dies immediately afterwards it will, by virtue of that gift, be 
able to love God and all the members of the mystical body, as do 
the rest of the blessed in heaven. We are in a better position than 
that baby, because we have the opportunity of developing, and 
we can be prepared by God’s grace to love him with a much 
greater love than if we had died immediately after our baptism. 
The whole of our life here on earth may be regarded as the 
development of our capacity to love God. 

St Paul tells us that invisible things are to be understood from 
the things that are seen (Rom. i, 20), and although he is speaking 
rather in terms of reasoning to knowledge about God, the same 
thing applies to the way we learn to behave towards God. Our 
Lord appeals to his hearer’s knowledge of the love between 
children and parents when he points out to them (Luke xi, 11) 
that on a purely natural level they have the goodness to give their 
children what they need, and do not hand them stones when they 
ask for bread, or snakes instead of fish. It is not a question of 
abstract knowledge; he is appealing to their experience of trusting 
their parents, and is ready to take their capacity of trusting, 
learned through their natural responses to their parents’ loving 
care, and to raise it, if they will, by grace, into the supernatural 
power of being able to trust God. 

Without the relationship between parents and children we 
should be unable to think of God as our loving Father, or to 
develop an attitude of trust towards him. When St Paul talks of 
the fatherhood of God, from whom all fatherhood in heaven and 
earth is named (Eph. iii, 14), he is explaining that human father- 
hood is a reflection of the relationship between the Father and the 
Son in the Blessed Trinity. That comes first, and all human in- 
stances of fatherhood are a reflection of it. Knowledge works in 
reverse; only because we already have experience of our relation- 
ship with our parents can we be taught about the Father and 
the Son in the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. We could not 
rejoice at being God’s adopted children did we not first know the 
joys of relationship on the human level. 

There are two ways of loving, and two kinds of relationship 
which it is necessary for a person to learn in order to be able to 
love God; the sort of relationship which obtains between superiors 
and inferiors, and the sort of relationship which obtains between 
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equals. The love between parents and child is different from the 
love between friends, or the love of marriage. Both kinds of love 
have to enter into our love of God, and so we need to experience 
the two kinds of relationship in which these two kinds of love 
arise. We have with God a relationship of inequality, because we 
are created by him, and are his creatures. This relationship never 
ceases or loses its point; however much we are caught up into 
the life of the Blessed Trinity, we shall always remain God’s 
children, dependent on him, and owing him the loving adoration 
of a creature. But we are also to have with God a relationship of 
equality. He has called us not servants, but friends (John xv, 15). 

The relationship of inequality comes first in time, but the 
relationship of equality is higher. A man must leave his father and 
mother and cleave to his wife: we are God’s servants first, and 
then raised to be friends. In heaven these two kinds of love will be 
fused into one, but living as we are in time, and having to do one 
thing after another, we have to think of God more or less at one 
moment as claiming our adoration and obedience, and at another 
as inviting us to friendship. When we come to consider the human 
relationships which help us to learn how to love God, we find 
that they are even more sharply divided. God’s perfections are 
reflected in this world by being broken into many facets, and 
his lovableness is no exception. It is from different people that 
we have to learn the different aspects of God’s goodness, and with 
different people that we have to learn the two kinds of relation- 
ship that we need to know, that of trusting loving dependence, 
and that of equality and choice. 

It is in the relationship of inequality that we learn the different 
elements which enter into the capacity to love. Respect can only 
be learned, in the first place, in a relationship with someone who 
is evidently bigger, stronger and better. Self-respect can only be 
learned, in the first place, by being valued and cherished by 
someone greater than oneself. The nature of affection can only 
be discovered through responding to the signs of affection given 
by another. And only by loving someone, first, as the provider 
of those things that one needs, can one go on to love that person 
as good in himself or herself. Only in relationship with someone 
who has already experienced these things, someone who knows 
how to demand respect, and to show it, to give affection, and 
encourage the response to it, can the child learn to love. 
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At first the tiny child has no sense of people as people, and its 
first beginnings of relationship come from its associating various 
experiences with the person who is most in contact with it, 
usually its mother. Once it can in some sense distinguish its 
mother it is ready to start developing a relationship with its 
father too, and so grow up in intimate relationship with an adult 
of either sex, a normal preparation for adult life. The presence of 
the father prevents too exclusive an attachment to the mother, 
which might result in the child’s first relationship being also its 
last, and the child grows up always having known, as it needs. 
to know, that relationship between parents is deeper than that 
between parents and child. 

This development of our natural capacities is assisted by the 
virtues infused at baptism, and at the same provides us with the 
experience we need in order to develop a supernatural relation- 
ship with God. The gift of faith is infused at baptism, but the 
flowering of this gift is normally dependent on the child’s being 
taught, by human means, the truths of faith to which it has the 
supernatural capacity to give assent. So, too, with charity. The 
coming into act of the virtue of charity infused at baptism 
normally depends, among other things, on the development of 
human relationships. 

The gospels give us an illustration of the way in which grace 
works through human circumstances, in the story of the centurion. 
His life was lived, he told our Lord, in a setting of authority 
(Matt. viii, 9; Luke vii, 8). No doubt he had learned to command 
by first learning to obey, but it seems to have been his authority 
over others, rather than his own subordination to his superiors, 
which led him to recognize the supreme authority in our Lord. 
He knew by experience what it was to exercise power; he knew 
that if he told one ofhis soldiers to go somewhere, that soldier would 
go, that if he gave an instruction to his servant, that instruction 
would be carried out. In this way he acquired, by grace but 
through human relationships, an understanding and respect for 
authority, which formed not only part of the preamble to his 
faith but also a preparation for his trust in God’s mercy and the 
admission of his own unworthiness before God. 

At first sight the centurion’s attitude seems rather exaggerated. 
It seems to us, perhaps, a little curious that he did not want God to 
come into his house, especially as we make his words our own 
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just when we are inviting our Lord to come to us in holy 
communion. But it falls into the pattern of things if we consider 
that relationships which are in themselves simple have to be split 
up and divided in order that we may understand their fullness. 
The centurion may be seen illustrating for us the relationship of 
inequality, in which God is seen as our Creator, while the illustra- 
tion of the love of friendship is left to others. Mary Magdalen and 
St John show us the intimacy which God invites, while the 
centurion shows us the submission which God demands. 

As these two aspects of our love for God are illustrated by 
different people in the gospels, so they have to be prepared for by 
relationships with different people in our lives. One cannot grow 
out of the other: the love of friendship cannot arise spontaneously 
within the family; there exists within the family neither the 
equality of status nor the opportunity for choice which are 
necessary for learning how to exercise this kind of love. Once the 

capacity for the love of friendship has been developed, it can be 

referred back to the family to enrich the relationship between 
parents and child, but it has to be learned, in the first place, 
outside. 

When children go to school they find themselves among a 
number of others of roughly the same size and standard of attain- 
ment, treated by the teacher without any obvious discrimination. 
This is in sharp contrast to the situation at home, where the 
status of each member of the family is proclaimed anew each 
evening by the order in which they go to bed. How could a small 
girl presume to treat as an equal the sister who is allowed to stay 
up longer? How could she want to treat as an equal a baby who 
has to go to bed first? At school the members of one form are 
treated as of equal status, and are free to approach one another, 
and to respond to or withdraw from another’s approaches as they 
please. They begin tentatively to apply to their equals those 
elements of respect and affection which they themselves learned 
by responding to the initiative of an older person. It is the 
beginning of the love of choice, which permits us to enter into a 
relationship in which love will be freely received and freely 
given, the foreshadowing of our free choice of God. For God, who 
has a right to our love, since he made us, has so arranged things 
that by means of the freedom of our will we are invited to give 


him freely what is already his by right, so that we may add the 
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freely-given love of a friend to the dutiful love of a child. 

In the beginning these friendships with other children do not 
go very deep, and the child lives in a setting of family relation- 
ships, and relationships with other adults. Gradually the balance 
changes, and the young student, during her last few years at 
school, may seem more interested in her friends than in her 
family. Friendships become more intense, and sometimes such 
exclusiveness is shown that it is necessary to remind the students 
of the need for a more general friendliness. Too exclusive a 
friendship may deprive the student of the opportunity of mixing 
freely with others, and prevent her from learning to discriminate, 
but on the other hand a student who gets to know what real 
personal friendship means is laying a better foundation for her 
future life, social and spiritual, than a student who is friendly with 
all but friends with none. Both the power of discrimination and 
the capacity for forming an affectionate relationship with one 
person will be needed when she comes to choose a partner for 
marriage. 

Marriage is the perfection of friendship in the natural order, 
and is the type of the love of equality. It has always been taken as 
signifying the union of the soul with God. Without what we know 
of human lovers, we could scarcely form any conception of the 
soul’s spiritual desire to please God and to find her delight in him. 
Marriage is the type of the love of equality, as the family is the — 
type of the love of inequality, but in a different way. It is the 
usual thing to learn the love of inequality within the family, 
and every effort is made to provide the best possible substitute 
for those who are deprived of the care of their own parents, but 
the same thing does not apply to marriage. Some are called by 
God to forgo marriage for the sake of something better. They 
are called by God, as it were, to take a short cut, and to enter into 
the love of friendship with God, not only on the basis of their 
own experience, but also on the basis of the experience of other 
people. 

Religious and married people each have something particular 
to contribute to the understanding of charity; by her joy in her 
husband and children, her constancy and patience in the vicissi- 
tudes of human relationships, her willingness to sacrifice herself 
to care for those she loves, helped in all things by grace, the 


married woman is co-operating in her own sanctification, and at 
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the same time providing the religious with the knowledge about 
human life that she needs. The indebtedness of those who have 
given up marriage for Christ’s sake to the experience of those who 
have found in marriage their vocation is evident in the writings 
of the mystics, from St Paul onwards. In her turn the religious is a 
living reminder of what our love for God will be like in heaven. 
The religious is called by God to begin here already on earth, 
publicly and in principle, to love people expressly for God’s sake. 
This distinction has some bearing on the sort of encouragement 
or advice to be given to young students on the question of per- 
sonal relationships, and especially with regard to what they are 
expected to understand in practice by the love of charity. It is 
not helpful to allow them to regard charity as an alternative to 
natural love. If a student is having difficulty in keeping on good 
terms with her mother, the suggestion that she should try to love 
her mother for God’s sake may carry the implication that the 
mother does not deserve the natural love she has a right to 
expect from her daughter. An over-insistence on the need 
charitably to consider her mother’s difficulties, or her father’s lack 
of education, may lead to a pity or condescension incompatible 
with the love appropriate to daughter and parents. Full advantage 
should be taken of the students’ desire and capacity to serve God 
and their understanding of the mystical body, but to allow them 
the impression that their actions spring directly and solely from 
the love of God when their love of God is not yet sufficiently 
developed to provide a direct motive for such actions, is to 
confuse their motives in their own minds, and is hardly likely to 
induce a healthy spiritual development or a successful apostolate. 
Simply to counter selfishness with an appeal for unselfishness, or to 
suggest that their desires and satisfactions might be replaced by 
activity in favour of other people is also unhelpful, and could 
lead to harm if their motives for action were thereby confused. 
An over-emphasis on giving, without a corresponding stress on 
their need to receive, might make it more difficult for them to 
acquire that humility which is a necessity in any apostolate. 
What is necessary is that the students should be helped to see 
their duties and their lawful aspirations in their proper setting, 
and to see charity as a personal love of our Lord, overflowing onto 
all natural relationships, purifying, strengthening and super- 
naturalizing them. They should be helped to sce their feelings and 
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desires as right and natural, but disordered by the fall, and so 
needing God’s grace for guidance and direction, and where 
necessary, restraint. In their last years at school they are growing 
out of the dependent relationship of childhood, but are not yet _ 
ready to base their lives on the ability to make relationships of 
equality, which is the mark of maturity; it is possible that a more 
explicit awareness of their position in this respect might help to 
make the transition smoother. 

Whatever their vocation in life may be they will have to 
learn to choose God above all created things. It is this that is 
prefigured by marriage, which is the choice of one man or woman, 
as against all the others in the world. For those called by God to 
give up human relationships for his sake this choice of God above 
all created things means a life of direct service to him instead of | 
marriage, but for those whose way of life leads to sanctification 
through relationships with other people the choice of God above 
all created things means the subordination of all other relationships 
to the relationship with God. For this reason the two ways of life 
should not be confused in the students’ minds. They cannot learn 
to subordinate their human relationships if they have come to 
think that they are in some way irrelevant. 

Learning to subordinate all relationships to the relationship 
with God is not made easier by the current attitude to marriage, 
and it may be that present conditions call for a more explicit 
awareness of the natural and supernatural implications of relation- 
ship than has been necessary in the past. If this is to be done two 
things are necessary; an understanding of the place of human 
relationships in the student’s life, and the beginning of a personal 
love for God. Once the student has been enabled to see, by grace 
and from her knowledge of human relationships, that charity 
is relationship with God, in which one loves and is loved, and 
from which all charity towards others flows, her idea of human 
relationship will be ennobled and strengthened to withstand the 
strain of modern life, and her relationship with God will become 
more conscious and better able to submit all things to itself. 
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SAINT RAYMUND PENAFORT 
A GREAT CANONIST 


S- MLC: 


this record: “1275. On the day of the Epiphany Raymund 

Peniafort of Barcelona departed this life in the convent of the 
Friars Preachers, than whom in Spain at this time there is no 
more illustrious example of a perfect religious life and longstand- 
ing holiness.’ 

In 1175-76 Raymund was born, probably at Villafranca de 
Banades, the family estate of the Penafort. His parents came of 
knightly stock, being descended from the royal family of Aragon. 

From childhood, Raymund was serious and mature. Like so 
many saints and great men of the Dominican Order in its early 
days, he preferred study to amusement. He was a precocious 
student and by the time he was twenty years old had graduated 
in the school at Barcelona and had his own class of pupils to whom 
he taught the liberal arts, accepting no payment. They learnt 
other things from him besides letters: purity, piety and integrity 
of life. 

Raymund was professor of canon law in Barcelona from 1195 
until about 1210. Then, although by this time he was a man of 
thirty-five, he decided to go to the University at Bologna, the 
great centre for the study of canon law. He spent from eight to 
ten years there. The university course in law was not open to 
young men, but only to those who already had a reputation, and 
‘who were mature, capable of judging complicated cases and of 
giving sound advice to those who came to them. 

In 1218 or 1219, the Bishop of Barcelona was returning to 
Spain having finished some business at the Roman Curia. By 
this time Raymund had become so well known for his knowledge 
of canon Law that the bishop wished to take him back, but there 
was difficulty with the authorities who did not want to part with 
so excellent a professor. However, in the end the bishop won 
his case and Raymund returned with him to be a canon of his 
cathedral chapter. 


I: the state papers of the Kingdom of Aragon is to be found 
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With the bishop came some Friars Preachers who were to found _ 
a convent in Barcelona; the first in Spain. Three years later, on 
Good Friday, 1222, Raymund was received into the Order at 
St Catherine’s Priory. The Ancient Life says: “At that time the 
Friars Preachers came to Barcelona. Considering, therefore, their 
exemplary behaviour and, moreover, the fruitfulness of their 
preaching . . . following his example who, being rich, was made 
poor for us, and gave himself entirely for the salvation of souls, 
the aforesaid Father Raymund, wisely scorning the approval of 
the world, turned his back on the glory he had already despised 
in his soul, and on Good Friday entered the Order of Friars 
Preachers.’ 

It was not long before he was given a task for which he was 
peculiarly suited. Since the friars in their work of preaching had to _ 
deal with cases of conscience of all kinds, Father Suggerius, the 
Provincial, directed Raymund to draw up a treatise which dealt 
with cases of conscience in every category. The fame of this work 
went far beyond the friars for whom it was written, and the 
Summa Casuum was looked upon as the final word in solving 
all difficulties arising from cases of conscience. Raymund himself 
says of it: “This has been completed by God’s grace, not by any 
merit or learning of mine, but through the prayers and merits of 
the brethren.’ 

In 1225 he was engaged on an entirely fresh type of work: 
namely, the foundation, in conjunction with St Peter Nolasco, 
of the Order of Mercy for the Redemption of Captives, and that 
by command of our Lady. Men and women who were captured 
by Moorish pirates, or taken prisoner in battle, suffered terribly 
at their hands; suffering which often ended in despair and 
apostasy. 

Raymund the apostle prayed and pondered and, at last, with 
St Peter Nolasco, he assembled a number of devoted men, 
instructed them in a rule of life and advised them to undertake 
the public recitation of the Divine Office. He also gave them the 
tule of St Augustine and such portions of the Dominican con- 
stitutions as were suitable. 

As for organization, they were to be subject to priors under 
one Master General. They were to collect alms for the ransom of 
those taken prisoner by the Moors. From their number were to 
be chosen active and prudent religious who were to travel through 
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Saracen lands wherever they could obtain a safe-conduct, to redeem 
as many captives as funds would allow, and were to bring safely 
home all those they had been able to ransom. The Order of 
Mercy was approved by Pope Gregory IX, and spread rapidly. 

In 1229, Raymund was in Rome as auditor of the Rota, 
grand penitentiary and the Pope’s confessor. Later Gregory 
commanded him to arrange and codify the decretals. This gigantic 
task occupied him for about three years, and by 1234 he had 
finished a complete code of canon law, which superseded the 
five former compilations and was in use until the present Codex 
was issued between thirty and forty years ago. 

After five years in Rome, Raymund was taken sick and doctors 
said that if he were not sent back to Spain he would die. Reluc- 
tantly the Pope gave him permission to go. ‘Although your 
presence is very dear to us, we would rather you lived, though 
absent, than lay in a coffin in Rome.’ 

In Barcelona, Raymund returned to his former missionary life 
for three or four years until, in 1238, he was summoned to 
Bologna to be Blessed Jordan’s successor as third Master General. 
He was in office only two years when, on the plea of age and bad 
health, he persuaded the capitular fathers to accept his resigna- 
tion, and returned to missionary work, a simple religious, 
travelling through Spain, converting sinners, Moors, Waldenses 
and Catharists. 

While Master General, not content with teaching regular 
observance by word and example, he systematized the con- 
stitutions, dividing them into chapters under separate headings. 
To these he added some chapters of his own. 

All this, though interesting, does not give much insight into his 
personality. However, about 1269, occurred the famous cloak- 

ship incident, and eyewitness accounts of this give a lively 
portrait of a very human person. 

James of Aragon had a lady-love in Majorca whom he wished 
to visit; so he took Raymund, ostensibly for missionary work, 
but in reality as a cloak for his intrigue. Raymund was not long 
in discovering this. He spoke to the king privately and then 
denounced the sin of adultery from the pulpits of Majorca. 
Finding he was making no impression on James, he asked to 
return to Spain, but this the king would not allow. So he went 
with his companion to all the island ports, asking merchantmen 
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to take him to the mainland; but they refused, for the king had - 
forbidden it under threat of heavy punishment. | 

Failing all else, and determined to go, Raymund spread his 
cloak on the water, fastened one end to his staff for a sail, and 
boarded, asking his companion to accompany him. The friar 
refused, so Raymund sailed out of the bay alone with a following 
wind. The terrified companion rushed into the town, rousing the 
people with his cries and lamentations. So a crowd, the king 
included, went to the cliffs. Meanwhile the ships in port, seeing 
what was happening, followed Raymund, but the cloak-ship 
outclassed them all. 

People on the mainland, noticing something unusual on the 
water, crowded on the shore in time to see Raymund land, resume 
his cloak, which was quite dry, incline courteously to them and 
walk away. The priory doors were closed for the siesta, but they — 
opened at his prayer. He went in, asked the prior for his blessing, 
and then hid in the enclosure until the throng outside had gone 
away. 

Until 1270 Raymund continued his missionary work, when he 
became too feeble to travel. From then on until 1275, he remained 
quietly in the priory at Barcelona. 

On the feast of the Epiphany, feeling himself dying, he asked 
for the last sacraments, and in the presence of his brethren, 
repeating the 19th Psalm, he gave up his soul to God. 


VV WV 


A LENTEN SERMON OF ST AUGUSTINE ON THE 
FORTY-SECOND PSALM 


HIS is a short psalm, so it can satisfy your listening minds 
without irking your fasting stomachs. May it feed the 


soul of every one of us, which is said to be sad by the 
psalm; sad, it seems to me, because it is fasting in some way, or 
rather because it is hungry. The Church is hungry, the body of 
Christ is hungry, that man, the whole Christ, who is all over the 
world, his head up above and his limbs down below. His voice 
singing or sighing in all the psalms, happy in hope for the future 
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or sighing at the sadness of the present, his voice should be well 


known to all of us, so familiar that we can make it our own. 
So I won't take up any more time reminding you who is speaking 
here. Let each of us be in the body of Christ, and so let it be each 
of us speaking here. 

Now all of you know, you who are sighing for that heavenly 
city, who realize that you are travellers here in a foreign land 
and keep marching steadily on, your hopes anchored firmly in 
that unshakeable homeland of your desires, you know that this 
sort of men, this good wheat of Christ is sighing here below 
among thistles and will continue to do so until harvest time at the 
end of the world, as infallible Truth himself explained to us 
(Matt. xiii, 18). So here is this man sighing among the thistles, 
the swindlers, the violent, the treacherous, and he looks round and 
sees himself and them in the same field, both getting rain and 
sunshine together, both receiving the same gifts from God, the 
‘same sort of good and bad fortune; he sees how much he has in 
common with bad men, without however making common 
cause with them, and so he bursts out: ‘Judge me, God, and 
distinguish my cause from an unholy nation’. Judge me, he says. 
I am not afraid of your judgment, because I know your mercy. 
Distinguish my cause from an unholy nation. For the time being, 
during this voyage of exile, you are not making any distinction 
of place, since I must live with the thistles till harvest time. You 
are not distinguishing my rain or my sunshine; then at least 
distinguish my cause. Let there be some difference between one 
who believes in you and one who does not. We have the same 
weakness but not the same conscience, the same difficulties but 
not the same desires. The desire of the wicked shall perish (Ps. cxi, 
0); we could not be very certain about the desire of the just, 
were it not for the absolute certainty of God’s promises. The end 
and goal of our desire is the promiser himself. He is going to 
give us himself, because he has given us himself. He will give us 
in our immortality his immortal self, because he has given us 
himself as mortal in our mortality. “Rescue me from a wicked 
and deceitful man’; from a man means from a certain kind of 
man. There’s man and there’s man, and of the two one shall be 
taken and the other shall be left (Matt. xxiv, 40). 

But we need patience till the harvest, and strength, which we 
can only get from God; if the soul lays claim to strength of itself, 
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it will be enfeebled. So he goes on: “Because, you, my God, are. 
my strength. Why have you thrust me away, and why do I go 

sadly along, while the enemy afflicts me?’ He afflicts me with daily 

temptations, things which we would be wrong to love or wrong 
to fear. So the soul is battling on two fronts, and even if it is not 
overpowered, it is in a tight spot, constricted with sadness, and it 

says to God, ‘Why?’ It can hear why from the passage of Isaias 

which has just been read: “Because of sin I have made him sad a 

little while, and have turned my face away from him; and he is 

saddened and has gone off sadly on his way’ (Is. lvii, 16). You ask, 

Why do I go sadly along?; here’s the answer—Because of sin. 

Sin is the cause of your sadness; let justice be the cause of your 

gladness. And then there is the enemy you complain of; true 

enough, he afflicts you, but it is you who gave him the chance. 

Still, there is something you can do about it; drive out the tyrant, 
let in the king. 

But in order to do this, notice what prayer he makes. Pray 
with him yourself; this ought to be the voice of us all. “Send 
forth your light and your truth. They have led me through to 
your holy mountain and your tents.’ God’s truth and God’s light 
are the same thing, and Christ is each of them. ‘Iam the light of the 
world’ (John viii, 12); ‘I am the way and the truth and the life’ 
(ib. xiv, 6). May he come then and rescue us, and separate the 
wheat from the thistles. He will send forth his light and his truth, 
because they have already led us through to his holy mountain 
and his tents. His holy mountain is his holy Church. This is the 
mountain on which the man is heard who says, ‘I cried to the 
Lord with my voice, and he heard me, from his holy mountain’ 
(Ps. iii, 5). Whoever prays apart from this mountain need not 
hope that he will be heard as regards life everlasting. But now we 
are on his mountain and in his tent. A tent is for travellers and 
campaigners, a house for people living at home. When you hear 
the word tent, think of war and beware of the enemy. What will 
house and home be? ‘Fortunate are those who live in your house, 
they will praise you for ever and ever’ (Ps. lxxxiii, 5). 

We have already been brought to his tent then, and set on his 
holy mountain. What are our hopes? ‘And I will go in to the 
altar of God’, an invisible altar on high, which the unjust cannot 
approach. Only he can approach that altar who sincerely ap- 
proaches this altar. If he distinguishes his cause at this one, he will 
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find his life at that one—‘to God who gladdens my youth’. 
Youth stands for renewal. He gladdens me renewed just as he 
saddened me grown stale. Now I walk along sad in my staleness, 
then I shall stand and rejoice in my newness. 

‘I will confess to you on the guitar, God my God.’ What is the 
difference between a guitar and a fiddle, both being instruments 
which are carried and played by the hands, thus standing for 
bodily activities of some sort? Briefly, the fiddle has its sounding- 
box on top, and the guitar underneath. So when we obey God’s 
commandments, and do something without suffering anything, 
we are playing the fiddle. After all, the angels too do things but do 
not suffer anything. But when we suffer troubles, temptations, 
scandals, on this earth, we are playing the guitar, because suffering 
comes to us through the lower part of our nature. Still, it is good 
and pleasant music; as St Paul said, “We glory in our troubles, 
knowing that trouble produces patience, patience approval, 

‘approval hope’ (Rom. v, 3). Patience is sweet in God’s ears. But 
if you break under your troubles, it means you have broken 
your guitar. So here he says, I will confess to you on the guitar, 
because he has just been saying, Why do I go sadly along? 

Then he goes on in the same strain: “Why are you sad, my soul, 
and why do you disturb me?’ Who is the ‘T here that is speaking? 
Scarcely my flesh, because my soul is more properly ‘me’ than 
my flesh. It must be then something that is still more properly 
‘me’, and that is the part of us in which we are made in God’s 
image, our mind. So it is our mind addressing our soul. The soul is 
pining away in trouble, toil, and temptation, and the mind, 
clasping Truth up above, rallies the soul and says, Why are you 
sad, my soul.... 

Perhaps the soul is worried about its sins, and God’s judgment 
on them. So the mind says to it, Don’t worry about your not 
being able to avoid sin altogether; ‘Hope in the Lord, for I will 
confess to him.’ A sincere confession will put things right. Do 
your best to be just, and however much you succeed confess that 

ou are a sinner, and hope in the Lord, because I will confess to 
im. What will you confess to him? “You are the healing of my 
face, God.’ It is the same as in another psalm, ‘Heal my soul, 

because I have sinned against you’ (Ps. xl, 5). 

These words are safe and sound, brothers; pay attention none- 


theless to doing good. Play the fiddle by obeying God’s com- 
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mandments and the guitar by putting up with your sufferings. 
‘Break your bread to the hungry’, you heard Isaias saying (Is. 
lviii, 7). Don’t imagine that fasting is enough. Fasting chastens 
you, but it doesn’t feed the other man. Squeezing yourself will 
be worth while if it enables another man to spread himself. 
Think how many poor people could get a square meal out of the 
dinner we have given up today! Fast in such a way that you can 
enjoy dining off the meal another man has eaten, by having your 
prayers heard. This is what he says: “While you are still speaking, 
I will say, Here I am, if you willingly break your bread to the 
hungry’. People often do this grudgingly to get rid of a tiresome 
beggar, not to feed a hungry stomach. But God loves a cheerful 
giver (2 Cor. ix, 7). If you give your bread grudgingly you lose 
bread and merit together. So do it willingly, and he who can see | 
inside you will say Here lam. How quickly the prayers are heard 
of people who do good! Here is what man’s justice in this life 
consists of, fasting, almsgiving, prayer. Do you want your prayers 
to fly to God? Then give them two wings, fasting and almsgiving. 
May God’s truth and God’s light find us to be such people when 
he comes to deliver us from death, having come once already for 
our sakes to suffer death. Amen. 
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WE regret that we have not been able any earlier than this month to 
bring to our reader’s notice the trial issue in English of Jesus Caritas, 
the quarterly of the Charles of Jesus Association, which appeared last 
October. The theme of this number is the gift of friendship. It was the 
special vocation of Charles de Foucauld to bring the friendship, better 
perhaps the friendliness, of Christ to all men, who are all his brothers, 
especially to the poor, the outcasts, the forgotten. The number is 
excellently produced, and the English of it is such that no one would 
suspect it of being a translation. There is in this country only one 
Fraternity of Charles de Foucauld’s Little Brothers of Jesus, at Leeds; 
but the Little Sisters are established at Leeds, at Southwark, near 
Cardigan, and at Oxford. If you are interested in taking this quarterly, 
apply to Br Roger Fréty, 151 Hyde Park Road, Leeds 6, or to Associa- 
tion Charles de Jésus, 11 Cité Trévise, Paris 9. 


The Irish C.T.S. have sent us a sixpenny pamphlet called Art and the 
Teaching of Religion, by Ruth Lewis, who teaches art at St Edmund’s 
Secondary Modern School, London. It contains four fascinating 
reproductions of pictures painted by the children, and the cover design 
is a Madonna by a fourteen-year old boy. We feel that it should be 
made compulsory reading for all purveyors of ecclesiastical art, and 
still more for their patrons. One small fly in the ointment—the 
suggestion on page 21 that deep faith and its pictorial expression come 
more naturally to Irish than to English children, is likely to prove 
offensive to English ears; it is a sweeping inference to make from the 
evidence of one school. But then we wonder why it should have been 
the Irish C.T.S. that produced this excellent pamphlet. Can it have 
been because the English C.T.S. turned it down? If so, then offended 
English ears deserve all that they get. 


“Tue Sworp oF THE Sprrit have sent us a pamphlet (1s. 6d.) called 
Just War?, in which we are given a very full summary of all that 
the late Pope had to say on modern warfare and nuclear weapons, 
sompiled by Margaret Feeny. This is followed by a second section of 
scientific commentary by Peter Hodgson. 
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REVIEWS 


A Catuoutc CatecutsmM: A Translation of the New German Cate-. 

chism. (Herder; n.p.) 

This book has been brought to the notice of Catholic teachers. 
everywhere within the last twelve months, and welcomed by many 
of them with enthusiasm. It is indeed admirably planned to fulfil the. 
purpose it was written for, if ‘The Ten Rules for Using this Catechism’, 
drawn up by Dr Tilmann and accompanying the volume as a leaflet, 
are borne in mind. As a teacher’s aid-book it could hardly be bettered, 
for it has a plan of lessons that is definite, constructive and stimulating, 
‘God-centred and Christ-centred’ as the German bishops required it: 
to be; it deals carefully and thoroughly with the essentials of Catholic. 
faith and morals, it utilizes the Scriptures on every possible occasion, 
and it leaves out unimportant pious practices or mere legendary matter. 

There is a certain massive treatment of the whole build-up of the: 
plan, which is very effective in giving the right emphasis. For example, 
the first fifteen sections of Part I (God and Our Redemption) deal with | 
the perfections of God, while there are only six on the creation, the 
fall, and the promise of redemption. The rightness of this would have. 
been hailed by St Teresa, who wished that her novices might have: 
been taught, before their entry into Carmel, how to meditate on the: 
attributes of God rather than to waste time on a multitude of childish . 
devotions bordering on superstition. 

This Catechism is also most valuable for its definition of grace and. 
the emphasis laid on the grace-life throughout. This is surely the heart: 
of the matter; what other raison d’étre have the Church, the sacraments, 
the law of God? In the English Catechism we find no reference what-. 
ever to grace as a life, as making us ‘partakers of the divine nature’, 
except as a footnote to Q. 5 in The Explanatory Catechism, where an 
explanation of the twofold life of the soul is given. Hence the difficulty 
some teachers have in dealing with grace; the children are given no 
adequate summary definition that they can learn by heart, and produce 
as a description of this all-important gift of God. What the gift is, 
how it makes for our sanctification and salvation—what child could 
explain that from our present Catechism, unless aided by supple- 
mentary instruction from an enlightened teacher? 

The New Catechism is admirably arranged. Relevant matter is 
collected together, not scattered under various headings, as in our 
Catechism. For example, sin is dealt with in the English Catechism 
under the Creed, the Sacrament of Penance, the Commandments, and 
in the section on Virtues and Vices; but here it is taken simply and 
broadly in the introduction to the Sacrament of Penance, and then 
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particularly under each of the Commandments. The Virtues and Vices 
section, a miscellany of largely unrelated numbers, has disappeared, and 
its contents are adequately covered elsewhere. 

Sins against the sixth and ninth commandments are dealt with very 
straightforwardly and sensibly. An important distinction is made 
between modesty and chastity; and it is gratifying to find that this 
Catechism favours the use of the word ‘chastity’ which is explained as a 
synonym of the much more widely preferred ‘purity’, a word of 
tiresome vagueness when you are dealing with children who often 
have no idea that it has anything to do with sex. One eleven-year old 
girl, asked what she understood by ‘purity’, answered ‘Holy and good, 
like our Lady’, a view shared by the whole class, who knew it had 
something to do with religion, except for the most backward child, who 
associated it with “Sunlight Soap, Finest for Purity’! 

So far we have been considering the New Catholic Catechism 
chiefly as a teacher’s aid-book. But it is also intended to be a pupil’s 
text-book; and it is an undeniable draw-back that the book is far too 
big and expensive for a pupil’s book. This is a great pity, for it would 
be an excellent reference book in many ways for the school-leaver 
who had studied it and learned to love it at school. 

The pictures have proved controversial. Some teachers find them 
most helpful; many of the drawings have stimulated the blackboard 
artist to surpass himself. Others dislike them, and so do some pupils on 
whom they have been tried out. Repository art still reigns over the 
‘taste of our schools. But the question of liking is perhaps beside the 
point. The illustrations are strong, theologically accurate, and stimulat- 
ing to thought; they teach in fact, which is what the merely pretty, or 
regarded as pretty, does not. 

To sum up, the book should prove invaluable to every teacher of 
Religious Knowledge, whether he uses it according to the plans laid 
down by its sponsors, or whether he adapts it to his own exposition 
of the English Catechism. As a pupil’s book it is too big and expensive, 
and indeed its very appearance of massiveness may have a slightly 
forbidding aspect in the eyes of English children. Perhaps it does not 
have this effect on their more serious German counterparts. Indeed 
fortunate are those German children into whose schools the Katholischer 
Katechismus has been introduced as their official text-book. 

S. M. MATTHEW, O.P. 


Lzs INSTITUTIONS DE L’ ANCIEN TESTAMENT, I. By R. de Vaux, 0.P. 
GéocGRAPHIE DE LA Terre SAINTE, I and II. By M. du Buit, o.p. (Les 
Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1958.) . 

In the period which extends from the publication of the encyclical 
Divino Afflante (1943), perhaps the greatest single contribution to the 
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Catholic renewal of biblical studies has been the appearance and 
immediate success of the Bible de Jérusalem. From the outset it was. 
appreciated as an admirable rendering by competent scholars. The: 
whole book is further graced by a literary finish which was assured by 
the collaboration of an equal number of distinguished writers and 
literary men. This is an important element, sometimes forgotten in this 
country. But if ever there is to be an English equivalent of the Bible de 
Jéusalem, then, to produce the same results we shall surely need to use: 
the same methods. In addition, the Bible de Jérusalem both in the 
fascicule and the single-volume editions, has notes, introductions and. 
cross-references which could hardly be bettered. The study of these 
provides an excellent introduction and insight to the various books and. 
component parts of the Bible. 

However, notes and references are necessarily brief both in the 
fascicule and in the one-volume edition, so we see the point of supple- 
mentary volumes, all of which fulfil the role of excursus, and all of 
which conduce to a better grasp of the text of the Word of God. 


The Institutions de L’ Ancien Testament of P. de Vaux will be recog- 
nized at once by all his former pupils, for they represent the subject 
matter of many years’ lectures, and the work is very happily dedicated 
to the students of the Ecole Biblique ‘with whom I learnt whatever is 
in this book’. This present Volume I treats first of the tenacious sur- 
vival of nomad customs, and of the formation of the tribes. We then 
pass to family institutions, and then the civil and political situations 
which obtained. A second volume, yet to come, will treat of military 
and religious institutions. 

The whole is planned to help an intelligent reading of the Old 
Testament, more especially in its historical narratives. There are 
copious references to biblical texts, but also an avoidance of purely 
technical discussions and erudition. Bible in hand, and looking up the 
references given, we can get a much more realistic grasp of the 
narratives, especially in their first or literary and historical significance. 
We never stray very far from the realities of topography, social 
customs, evolution of religion, etc. Certain purely material elements, 
e.g. weights and measures, are included, as they would be in any 
manual of biblical archaeology, but somehow without a trace of arid 
unreality. Pére de Vaux writes as a master in his subject, though for the 
purposes of this book more conclusions are given than arguments. But 
the references and bibliographies to each chapter make a more technical 
study possible for those who would wish further to pursue their study. 

The Géographie de la Terre Sainte is in effect a more accessible and 
up-to-date abbreviation of P. Abel’s Géographie de la Palestine. P. du 
Buit sometimes parts from P. Abel’s interpretations, but for the most 
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part he is in the same line of thought, and follows a similar plan. 
A first section treats of physical features, a second of historical geo- 
graphy. This latter is interestingly arranged. Thus we have a chapter 
on identification of sites, then on routes or possible travel ways. The 
remainder of the book consists of a very condensed political and social 
history of the kings of Juda and Israel, and then of Judaea in the 
succeeding world empires. Last, but by no means least, we are provided 
with a list of place-names which serves to summarize the data of the 
book and adds a few new notes. 

The second volume consists of a folder of some eighteen line maps 
and plans, with contours, routes, hill-ridges, etc. This section can teach 
us something, but very much needs to be supplemented by colourful 
maps and atlases. 

The Bible de Jérusalem is enhanced and favoured by these excellent 
auxiliary studies. The editors of the series can feel confident that they 
_are fully in the line of study advocated by the encyclical Divino Afflante 
_... for it is absolutely necessary for the interpreter to go back in 

spirit to those remote centuries of the East, and make proper use of the 
_aids afforded by history, archaeology, ethnology, and other sciences, 
in order to discover what literary forms the writers of that early age 
intended to use, and did in fact employ’. 
ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


Maw is Your Broruer. By Abbé Pierre. (Geoffrey Chapman; 
10s. 6d. 

This Ep is a collection of talks and sermons given on the French 
television service by the Abbé Pierre. Their impact on those who 
listened and watched must have been very great. Now we have the 
chance of reading them. 

Abbé Pierre’s intention was to wake people up, to make sure there 
would be fewer people ignorant of the world in which we live. 

Having learnt the startling facts of how about 65 per cent of the 
world’s population exist, then we, in the security of our little Welfare 
‘State, ‘have got either to love and to act . . . or to snap our fingers; to 
love or to hate, passively may be, but no less fiercely for all that’. 
‘A starving man is a starving man, whether you believe in heaven 
or not. What he needs is a bowl of soup and a bit of bread.’ More than 
half the population of the world don’t get enough to eat. 
There are nine hundred million children in the world, but six hun- 
dred million of them will die before they grow up. 

There is a disease called trachoma, which results in blindness and is 

caused by hunger. Eight out of ten Egyptians have it. In Africa whole 


villages go blind. 
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There are not enough hospital beds in France, but there are more. 
there than in the whole of the continent of Asia, where more than half 
the world’s people live. In one town in Japan there are 80,000 people 
whose only roof is a table, or planks. There are 1,500 million people 
in the world without a proper home. 

These are figures issued by U.N.O. and such organizations as 
World Health Organization at Geneva. They have been publicized. 
But we of the favoured nations have done virtually nothing about it. 
In the U.K. there is one nurse to approximately 250 people; but in 
India, one to about 100,000. 

Abbé Pierre wants to wake us up. “We are frauds if we boast of our 
piety and haven’t got pity. And we are just as much frauds if we claim 
to have pity and don’t go to the only source which can give us strength 
to be equal to pity’s demands.’ 

We don’t like being suspected of hypocrisy. Yet we go to confession, 
the sacrament of penance and, on the whole, say our few prayers, our 
‘penance’, and forget about the rest. “Penance should bring us healing, 
and strengthen daily the family life we shall need to fulfil our mission 
of loving all our brothers out of love for the Father.’ Otherwise, 
calamity lies in store. 

And the eucharist? There “we may find strength to reinforce our 
desperate natural weakness. If we were aware of the duty of infinite 
pity and knew nothing of the sacrament of piety and of communion, 
we would have every right to despair’. 

In a world that has shrunk in size, our starving, homeless, disease- 
ridden, despairing, yet redeemed, brothers are little more than round 
the corner. They have already started to destroy us in anger. We of 
the pampered nations are asked by this French priest to look about us; 
and to answer the summons ‘to a great penance’. And especially ‘the 
summons is a summons to all the young people who find life insipid, 
not because they are incapable of sacrifices, but because they have time 
on their hands, and want to dedicate themselves to a great mission’. 

B.D.B. 


